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ABSTRACT 

The African American population has made remarkable 
progress since the 1960s, but recent trends may derail the progress 
of many American blacks. Compared to previous years. United States 
blacks, who number 30 million in 1991, are more educated, earn higher 
salaries, work in more prestigious jobs, and participate more fully 
in politics. However, large gaps remain between white and black 
Americans on most indicators of social and economic progress. In some 
areas, the gaps are widening. Average life expectancy for blacks has 
fallen slightly since 1985, while it has increased for whites. White 
men can expect to live over 7 years longer than black men. Median 
Income for black families In 1989 was slightly below its 1969 level, 
after adjusting for Inflation. While the number of affluent blacks 
blossomed in the 1980s, the net worth of blacks averaged only 
one-tenth that of whites in 1989 ^ As African Americans enter the 
1990s, high rates of birth to unmarried mothers, family instability, 
poor educational performance, and other factors continue to hinder 
progress for many Afirlcan Americans, while others earn advanced 
degrees and high salaries. The report contains 10 tables, eight 
figures, a list of 72 references, a list of 20 suggested readings, 
and 9 discussion questions. (Author/JB) 
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Ali iciin Amerit ans — .'U) million in 
luiiiibi'i' in 199! — aic tlic Ii.. gc st and 
most visible minority gronp in the 
United States. Because of their 
population si/.f, alon^ witii tiicir 
leji;a( y ol slavery and legal subjuga- 
tion, blacks occupy a special niche in 



U.S. society. We often view the 
progre.s.s of blacks as a litmus test of 
how open our society really is. 
Furthermore, as African Americans 
become a larger share of the U.S. 
population, the black experience 
assumes a greater part of our national 
character. 

Blacks have made significant 
progres'- on many fronts since the 
195()s and 1960s, when major civil 
rights legislation was enacted. In 
general, the c>ducation, health, living 
conditions, and incomes of African 
Americans have improved. Many 
more blacks vote in elections and get 
elected to public ollice. But the 
remarkable progress of the post- 
World War II era appears to have 
slowed during the 1980s, even 
regressed in some areas. And African 
Americans still rank below whites on 
nearly every measure of socioeco- 
nomic status. 

The gap between the well-being of 
blacks and whites is continuing 
evidence ot the .second-class .status of 
Ai'rican Americans. Black infants are 
twice as likely to die as aie white 
infants. Black children are nearly 
three times more likely to live in a 
single-parent family or to live in 
poverty than are white children. 
Blacks are only half as likely to go to 
college; those who earn college 
degrees have in( omes one-third less 
than do whites uith the same educa- 
tion. And, while the munlv.'r of 
alUuent blacks has skyrockfted over 
tlie past decade, the net wealth of 
black households is cmly one-tenth 
that of whites, 

Why has the progress of Afric an 
Amerii aiis sloned? Many observers 
feel that Ronald Reagan's presidential 
administration, which dominated 
national politics during most ol the 
l9H()s, was pai ticularly hariuful to 
black socioeconomic advancement, 



Noll'; rlif tcniis "AlVicaii Anu'i iciiii" and 
"hiack" arc used inu-t( lian){('al)ly in this 
icpori. The Ifiin "wliiu-" icrcis lo all wliitcs, 
iiK lulling llis|)ani(.s, iiiilcss s|)('( ili( ally stalc-d 
olhci wisc llispanics may oi any lacc, hiil 
the majority arc whiii'. 
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erasing civil rights gains and promot- 
ing a general anti-mincirity climate. 
Others see a myriad of factors that 
combined to thwart the progress of 
blacks. Some of these factors have 
polarized American scx-iety in gen- 
eral, widening the gap between rich 
and poor and chipping away at the 
middle class. Among African Ameri- 
cans, opportunities continue to open 
up for the educated middle class 
while the urban pcM)r appear stuck in 
a quagmire of unstable families, 
intermittent employment, welfare 
dependence, and the temptations of 
crime. 

This view of black Americans as 
living within two increasingly sepa- 
rate worlds gained wide acceptance 
during the i980s. William Julius 
WiLson, a sociologist at the University ' 
of (Hiicago who emerged as a major 
analyst of U.S. blacks in the past 
decade, argues that econoinic 
changes, ccmibined with social and 
demographic forces within the black 
community, produced these 
countervailing trends ' Wilson 
contends that the urban poor became 
more impoverished and more 
isolated because the decline ol" 
manufacturing and the movement of 
many blue-collar jobs to suburban 
areas eliminated a source of relatively 
well-paying, secure jobs for blacks. 
Joblessness increased among urban 
blacrks, reducing the pcxil of marriage- 
able men and undermining the 
strength of the family. Poverty 
increased as the niunber of female- 
headed households grew. 

At the same time, new opportuni- 
ties for middle-class blacks were 
generated by the expansion of civil 
rights. But the movement of the 
middle class out of the fjheltos left 
"behind an isolated and ery poor 
cotnmunity without the irstilutions, 
resources and values ne< e:;sary for 
success in modern society."' 

riiis interpretation (jftlie origins 
of urban poverty drew attention away 
from racial discrimination as the 
major barrier to the progress of 
Atric an Americ ans and toward the 
effects of broad economic, demo- 



graphic, and social welfare trends. 
But recent studies provide new 
evidence that racial discrimination 
continues to undermine the progress 
of blacks. 

Assessing the well-being of blacks is 
more diificult now than in the past. 
Only a lew generations ago, 90 
percent of African Americans lived in 
poverty and racial inequities seemed 
obvious. Today, the root of the 
disparities between lilacks and whites 
is harder to discern. Is racism dying, 
or is it still the primary rearon for 
black underachievement? Why aie 
some blacks moving into the middle 
and upper cla.s.ses while others remain 
in poverty? There is no consensus 
abcmt the answers to these complex 
questions. We can, however, sketch a 
portrait of African Americans in the 
1990s using demographic and 
socioeconomic data, and shed some 
light on these complex relationships. 



Population Size 
and Growth 

I he 1990 C:ensus counted 29,986,0{)0 
African Ainei icans in the population, 
nearly .S.5 million more than in 1980 
(.see Box 1). Blacks represented 12.1 
percent of the estimated 248.7 million 
Americans, up irom 1 1.7 percent in 
1980. Ihe percentage of African 
Aniei icans in the U.S. population in 
1990 was the largest since 1880, when 
blacks accounted for 13.1 percent ot 
the population.* 

During the 1980s, the African- 
American population grew by 
percent — more than double the 
growth of the white population (ti 
percent), but far lurlow the increase 
for Asians or Hispanics (see Table I ). 
The number of non-Hispanic whites 
grew by only 4 pi'»( ent over the 
decade. The number of blacks grew at 
an even faster rate in the 1970s (17 
percent), compared with 12 percent 
for the total population and 0 percent 
for whites. According to Census 
Bureau pr()jections, the proportion of 
blacks in the population should 
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tmd^iopum: lif 19^, sSjptwim of 
blade mkh campmAmih, only 2.0 
percent of non'^lwick Mnles, were 

Why ui thte ifttportant? Census 
results help detemtine poUdcal 
repreB<(ni!ition and die dtotrlbudon 
of^Tedefal and state ftuids. Aft 
inaccurate census. pardcuWly one in 
which blacks {md other mlnorittes) 
are dispropordonatety 
undercounted, means that states and 
localities with large minority popula* 
tbns do not get the poliUcal indi 
economic clout to which they are 
entided. Several civil rights groups, 
municipal officials, and even some 



mme 

Mm 

of the 
iiatlon* 
•racdcal* 

tt^however. 



le supreme 
Couft ifilj: ultinu ^e the 
undei^^mttM i htfarin die decade. 

lb this piipttf w« UM die dau 
avalbihl^ at pieiB «lme;0^m die 1990 
Cenni»r«» iwidliiftx^iA othf r 
Census BurttlU stiidUH Uke 'he 
Curreitt Pcqpiuladon (CPS)— 
to assess dcttograpldc aftd socioeco- 
nomic chan^ in the African* 
American population since 1980. 

References 

1. Bureaa of the: Census newt relesue 



2. 



CB91-222, 13 June 1981, tables 1 
andS. 

IIAL, table 1. 



coiitlniie to iiicicase into the next 
teiitui y and may exceed 15 percent 
by 2{)4{).' 

Why is the ntiniber (>ri)ia( ks 
growing liister than the general 



population? The main reason is that 
blac ks hiivc liigluT birth rates than 
whites, who nijike up SO pcrc-enl ol 
the U.S. total. In 19S9, lor example, 
the Census Bureau estimated a birth 
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Table 1 

The U.S. Population by Racial and Ethnic Group, 1970-1990 

(population ii thousands) 



Percent change 





April 1 


Apni 1 


Anril 1 

April 1 








1970 


1980 


1990 


1970-1980 


1980-1990 


All races 


203,212 


226.546 


248.710 


11.5 


9.8 


Black 


22.580 


26.495 


29.986 


17.3 


13.2 


White 


177.749 


188,372 


199,686 


6.0 


6.0 


Other races* 


2.883 


11.679 


19.038 


305.1 


63,0 


Hispanic origin" 


9.073 


14.609 


22.354 


61.0 


53.0 



a. Includes Nitiv* Amcricins, Ajlins ind Pacific Itbndert. and personi lilting their rar.« at "Other" 

b. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

Source; Bureau of the Census. Published population census results for 1970 and 1980 and preliminary census figures for 
1990. 



rate of 22.1 bii th.s per 1,000 persons 
tor African Americans, compared with 
14.8 for whites. In contrast, the death 
rate and net immigration rate — tfie 
other two components of population 
change — are h)wcr for blacks than for 
the general population. The (jverall 
death rate is lower for blacks because 
they have a yoimger age structiu'e; a 
smaller percentage of blacks is in the 
oldest age groups mo.st at risk of 
dying. Ill 1989, the death rate for 
African Americans was 8.3 deaths per 
1 ,000 persons, comparefl with 8.9 per 
1 ,000 for white Americans. The 
innnigration of blacks from abroad is 
minimal compared with the large 
numbers of immigrants from Latin 
America and Asia. Immigration 
accounfed for nearly \W percent of 
total U.S. population growth during 
the 19H0s, but only al)out 1.5 percent 
of the increase in the black popula- 
ti(m.'' 

From the end of the .slave trade 
until the Imniigrati«)n Act of 190.5, 
the immigration of Africans or other 
blacks to the United States was largely 
nonexistent. Since 190.5, immigration 
from predominately black countries 
in Africa and the Ciaribbean has 
increased steadily. The Immigration 
and Naturalization .Service reports 
that, between 1981 and 1989, 144.000 
persons immigrated to the United 

'J 



States from Africa ;uul 414,000 
entered fioni Haiti, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and other predominately 
black (Caribbean islands. This is 10 
times the number entering from 
Africa, and 12 times the number 
coming Iron) the (Caribbean between 
19.51 and 1960. Still, Africa and the 
Caribbean combined account for only 
9.0 percent of the 5.8 million legal 
immigrants to this country during the 
1980s. By contrast, new arrivals from 
Asia and the rest of Latin America 
composed 42 a»id :i5 percent, respec- 
tively, of legal immigrants during the 
1980s.'' Blacks who migrated here 
from Africa and the Caribbean often 
form ; select group. They tend to be 
more educated and better-oil" eco- 
nomically than blacks born in this 
country, Many hold very different, 
»)ften more consei"vati>'e, views on 
social issues than do native-born 
blacks. 

While C'.ensus Bureau projections 
show the African- American shai e of 
the U.S. population continuing to 
increase well into the 21st century, 
they also show the proportion of 
other minority groups increasing 
even faster. During the 1980s, the 
number of Hispanics and Asian 
yVmericans grew at rates dwarfing the 
black growth rate, primarily because 
of inuntgraiion. The U.S. Hispanic 



population swelled by 5S percent, 
and the Asian population by 108 
percent, over that decade, compared 
with a 13 percent growth rate for 
blacks. At these rates, Hispanics — who 
have higher fertility than blacks — will 
replace African Americans as the 
country's most numerous minority 
early in the 21st century. Blacks 
already account for less than half the 
U.S. minoi ity population, according 
to 1990 Census results. 

Where Blacks Live 

At the beginning of the 20th century, 
over 90 percent ol U.S. blacks lived in 
the Soiuh, a legacy of their histo'-y as 
slaves on southern farms and planta- 
tions. Before that time, there was little 
truly voluntary migration of blacks 
into other states or regions. But wlien 
the supply of immigrant labor from 
Kurope was disrupted by World War 
I, the unmet demand for workers, 
along with economic diHiculties in the 
South, initiated a massive nuwement 
of blacks out ol the lural South to 
northern industrial cities. For eac h 
decade between HMO and 1970. there 
was a net out-migration of at lea.sl 
:4()().000 blacks Irom the Sojjth; in 
each of the three dec ades between 
1940 and 1970, the net African- 
American exodus numbered ovi'r I 
milium. By 1970, the peneiitage of 
Ai'rican Americans living in the South 
had dropped to 
."33 percent." 

The Northeast and the Midwest 
were the chief beneficiaries of this 
black exodus from the South, al- 
though the West experienced signifi- 
cant blac k iM-migrati(>n alter 1940. 
Better economic opportunities iri 
northern and western cities, along 
with the oppressive soc iai c unditions 
in the .South, kept the stream of 
migrants flowing. By 1970, 19 
percent ol bl-u ks lived in the North- 
cast, 20 percent in the Midwest, and 8 
percent in the West. 

Migration patterns ol Alric an 
Americans began to shift in the 
1970s. Blacks, along with other 
Americans, left the declining cities of 



the Northeast and Midwest, and both 
regions experienced a net ««/- 
migration of African Americans for 
the first time. At the same time, a slow 
irickli* of blacKs began to How back to 
the South. Although the We.st was the 
favored destination, the J." nith 
experienced a net in-niigration of 
14,000 blacks between 1970 and 
197.'). The mass exodus of blacks from 
the South had halted. 

Alter 1975 a .southern restu'gence 
began, as continued economic 
opportiniities, especially in the 
booming Sunbelt cities, made the 
South a particularly attractive destina- 
tion for blacks. From 1975 imtil 1990, 
the net increa.se ol blacks moving 
South exceeded that for any other 
region. I he total mnnber ol African 
Americans moving between 



Figure J 
Total U.S. 

and African-American 
Population by Region, 1990 

Total United States 




African-American 




Source: Bureau of the Census. 1990 Census dau. 
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regions has been relatively low, 
however, and the regional distribu- 
tion of the black populaticin in 1990 
(see Figure 1) is about the same as it 
was in 1970. 

In 1990, 16 states had African- 
Aineritan populations ol" over 1 
million, led by New York, (>alitbrnia, 
Texas, and Florida — the 4 most 
populous states. Indeed, the list 
includes the 12 most populous states. 
The remaining four — Maryland, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and South 
C<arolina — are southern states in 
which one of every five residents is 
black. In contrast, 19 .states are home 
to less than 100,000 blacks; most of 
the.se are largely rural states in the 
West, the Great Plains, or New 
England." 

Preference 

for Metropolitan Areas 

Since World War 11, most African 
Americans have lived in urban areas, 



Table 2 

U.S. Cities with Black Populations of 150,000 
or Greater, 1990 









Toul 


Black 










population 


population 




Black 


Overall 








Percent 


rank 


rank 


City, sute 


(in thousands) 


black 


1 


1 


New York. NY 


7.322.6 


2.I02.S 


29 


2 


3 


Chicago, IL 


2,783.7 


1.087.7 


39 


3 


7 


Detroit. Ml 


1,028.0 


777.9 


76 


4 


5 


Philadelphia. PA 


1.585.6 


631.9 


40 


5 


2 


Los Angeles.CA 


3.485.4 


487.7 


14 


6 


4 


Houston. TX 


1.630.6 


458.0 


28 


7 


13 


Baltimore. MD 


736.0 


435.8 


59 


8 


19 


Washington. DC 


606.9 


399.6 


66 


9 


18 


Memphis, TN 


610.3 


334.7 


55 


0 


25 


New Orleans, LA 


496.9 


307.7 


62 


1 1 


8 


Dallas, TX 


1.006.9 


297.0 


30 


12 


36 


Atlanta, GA 


394.0 


264,3 


67 


13 


24 


Cleveland, OH 


505.6 


235.4 


47 


M 


17 


Milwaukee, Wl 


628.1 


191.3 


31 


15 


34 


St. Louis, MO 


396.7 


188.4 


48 


16 


60 


Birmingham, AL 


266.0 


168.3 


63 


17 


12 


Indianapolis, IN 


742.0 


165.6 


22 


18 


15 


Jacksonville, HL 


673.0 


163.9 


24 


19 


39 


Oakland, CA 


372.2 


163.3 


44 


20 


56 


Newark. NJ 


27S.2 


160.9 


59 



Source: Burciu of the Census. 1991. Unpublished dau from 1990 Census. 
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and today the overwhelming majority 
live in large metropolitan areas. 
During the 1980s, the number of 
blacks living in metropolitan areas 
increased at an average annual rate of 
1.7 percent, just above the rate for 
whites, while the number living in 
nonmetropolitan areas edged down- 
ward. Much of the increase resulted 
from shifts in metropolitan bound- 
avie.s — usually through the addition of 
counties to a metropolitan area. In 
1990, the percentage of blacks living 
in metropolitan areas stood at 84 
percent, compared with 76 percent 
for whites. 

According to the 1990 Census, 31 
cities have African-American popula- 
tions of 100,000 or greater; 12 have at 
lea.st 250,000 blacks. The black 
populations of the top 8 cities shown 
in Table 2 — New York, Ohicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Houst(m, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton — would by thein.selves rank 
among the 50 largest cilies in the 
country! 

While the majority of both blacks 
and whites live in metropolitan areas, 
they tend to live in diiferent commu- 
nities (.see Table 3), One-hall of 
whites, compared with just over one- 
quarter of blacks, lived in sul)urban 
areas in 1990. Even ,so, blacks are 
more sul)url)an now than in the past. 
In 1970, just H) percent of blacks 
lived in suburl)an areas; in 1 980, 23 
percent lived in the suburbs. 

The movement of black Amei icans 
to the suburbs began a.s a slow trickle 
in tht 1900s, then widened into a 
.stream during the 1970s, The black 
sul.Mirban population grew by 70 
percent during the 1970s, led 
primarily by an exc^lus fi om central 
t ities. This trend has continued into 
tlie I98().s. as the number oi black 
suburbanites .swelled from 5.4 million 
to 8.2 million. Hetween 19K<') and 
1990, 73 percent of black populati(m 
growth otcui ted in the subiubs. 

While suburbani/ation generally 
(Oiijurt'.s up pi( tme.s ol a comfortable 
middle-class lilesiyle, il is not yet clear 
whether tlii.s rellec ts the reality of 
black suburbani/ation of the 1970s 



Table 3 

Total U.S., Black, and White Populations by Metropolitan Residence, 1970-1990 





— 


1970 






1980 






1990' 




- - - 


Total 


Blacks 


Whites 


TottI 


Blacks 


Whites 


Toul 


Blacks 


Whites 


Total number (in thousands) 




203.212 




22.581 


- 

177.749 




226..S46 


' 

26.495 


188.372 


245.992 


30,332 


206.853 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.p 


Metropolitan areas 


68.6 


74.3 


67.8 


74.8 


81.1 


73.3 


77.7 


83.7 


76.4 


Central cities 


31.4 


58.2 


27.8 


29.9 


57.7 


24.9 


30.5 


56.7 


26.2 


Suburbs 


37.2 


16.1 


40.0 


44.8 


23.3 


48.4 


47.2 


27.0 


50.2 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


31.4 


25.7 


32.2 


25.2 


18.9 


26.7 


22.3 


16.3 


23.6 



Note: Mctropolitan-noiVTiMropollun area clattifkations ire at of date In queiUon. 
a. Civilian, nonlntUcuUomi population a> of March 1990. 

Sourcat: 1970— Burnu of th« Ctniui. Censui of PopuloUon /970 PC (l)-BI. United StaMi Summary (Waihinfton. O.C.: GPO. 1972). taWe <W; I980~8urtau of 
the Ceniu*. f980 Ctntut of PbpuMon Part B. PC SO-LBI. Part I. United StaMi Summary (Washington. DC.: GPO. 190]). table ]8; I990-Sur«au of the Cemut. 
Current Population Reports P-60, no. liS (Washington. D.C.: GPO. 1990). table 22. 



and I98()s. In some metropolitan 
area.s, low-intonie black glictto.s 
simply expanded acr()s.s city bound- 
aries. In other areas, subiu'bani/ation 
reflected genuine upward mobility 
among African Americans. 

Residential Segregation 

Within cities and suburbs, blacks and 
whites typically live in dilfercrit 
neighborhoods, regardless oi' their 
income levels or poverty status. 
African Americans remain the niosi 
residentially isolated U.S. minority 
group, fiispanics and Asians are 
much more likely to live near each 
other or non-Hi.spanic whites than 
are blacks. 

The level oi racial and ethnic 
segregation of neighborhoods can be 
measured by various means. Probably 
the most well-known is the hidex of 
dissimilarity, which measures the 
degree to which groups are disti ii)- 
uted evenly among city neighbor- 
hoods, typically ' cnsus tracts or 
blocks. An index score of zero reflects 
no segregation (or complete integra- 
tion), while an index score of One 
indicates complete residential segre- 
gation of groups. In a .study of 
resideJitial patterns in (id metropoli- 
tan areas, the index of dissimilarity 
between blacks and non-liispauic 
whites fell from 0.8 to 0.7 between 



1970 and 1980, signalling a decline in 
the degree of residential .segregation 
tor blacks. But blacks remained nu)re 
isolated than other U.S. ethnic or 
racial groups. In 1980, the index of 
di.ssimilarity was 0.4 between Hispan- 
ics and non-Hispanic whites and 0.3 
between Asians and non-Hispanic 
whites." And, there was little, if any, 
reduction in residential segregation of 
blacks during the 198()s, ac cording to 
a preliminary analysis of 1990 census 
tract data.'" 

High-Poverty Areas 

The movement of Af rican Americans 
to the subiu'bs was coimterbalant ed 
by a growing coin entralion of bhu ks 
in high-poverty areas over the past 
decade, lietween 1980 and 1990, the 
number of blacks living in high- 
poverty areas (defined as census tracts 
with at least 20 percent of the resi- 
dents in poverty) jjunped by 19 
percent, while the black population -is 
a whole grew by \'^ percent. Among 
blacks living in central cities, there 
was a 49 percent iui rea.se in the 
number of blacks in high-poverty 
areas." Many analysts })oint to this 
increase in the number of blac ks in 
high poverty areas — neighl)orlioods 
associated uitii high rates of dime, 
teenage pregnancy, and other social 
ills — as evidence of the rising 
"tnulerdass" in our ,ii.-rjor cities.'- 
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Young Age Structure 

'Ilie Arrican-Anicritan p opulation is 
younger tlian the U.S. population as a 
wliole. Tlie median age oCblacks was 
27.7 years in 19H9, nearly live years 
younger than the median tor all 
Anieriians. But, like the total popula- 
tion, the African-American popula- 
tion is aging. Between 1980 and 1989, 
the share of blacks age 65 and older 
increased from 7.8 to 8.3 percent, 
and the median age ro.se by nearly 
three years. Amcmg the total U.S. 
population, the percentage in this 
elderly group rose from I l.ii to 12..5 
percent, and the median age reached 
:i2.(i years in 1989, up from years 
of age in 1980. 

The aging of the biil)y-I)ooin 
generation (persons born between 
19'1('> and 1904) contributed to the 
rise in the median age of Africati 
Americans, as it has for the total U.S. 
population. During the 1980s, the 
giant gi'neration of baby boonu't s 
readied ages 25 to 44, the prime 
years for iiimily i()rination. The 
munber of blacks in that age group 
iiicrea.sed by 2.() million people, or by 
H7.2 percx'iit, in the past decade — the 



largest percentage change of any age 
group (.see Table 4). 

Blacks in some age groups are 
declining, while they are increasing in 
others. For example, the number of 
black school children fell during the 
i97()s, as the baby bust generation 
(born from the late-196()s to the mid- 
1970s) entered school. It increased 
again in the 1980s as the children of 
the baby boomers began to enter 
.sch(K)l. White baby bcMimers started 
their families later than blacks, 
however, and the number ol school- 
age white children ccmtinued to fall 
(by 7.S percent) during the 1980s. As 
a re-sult, blacks have gained a larger 
share of the student enrollment. The 
niunbcr of blacks under age Tive 
increased 18 percent during the 
1980s, while the number of white 
pre.sthoolers grew by 12 percent. 
Consequently, the black share of U.S. 
.school enrollment is likely to contiiuie 
to increase relative to whites during 
the 1990s. 

The younger age structure of the 
black population creates a momen- 
tum for future growth because a 
larger proportion of blacks than 
whites are in thuir childbearing ages. 



Tahlf f 

Age Distribution of the Total U.S., Black, and White Populations, 
1989 

(numbers in thousands) 

Total Blacks Whites 



Percent Percent Percent 

change change change 

1989 1980-1989 1989 1980-1989 1989 1980-1989 



Total 


248,762 


9.6 


30.788 


14.9 


209,326 


7.3 


Age group 














0-4 (preschool) 


18.752 


14.7 


2,890 


17.5 


15,050 


12.2 


5-17 (school age) 


45.331 


-4.4 


7,104 


1.4 


36,324 


-7.3 


18-24 (young adults) 


26.564 


-12.3 


3,839 


-4.5 


21,735 


-15.0 


25-44 (young families) 


80.632 


28.1 


9.632 


37.2 


68.049 


25.5 


45-64 (older families) 


46.498 


4.5 


4.770 


13.5 


40.347 


2.1 


65-^ (elderly) 


30,984 


21.3 


2.555 


22.1 


27.822 


20.1 


(Median age 


33 




28 




34 





Source I9t0 -Bureau of the Cenwt, 'untnl Population Ktpoiii P-2S, no. I(M5 (Wathlngtoii, O.C.; GPO, 1990). Ubie I 
l969~Burtiu of the Census. Current Population fteports P-25, no I0S7 (Wathintton. D.C.: GPO. 1990). table I. 
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This momentum will insure that 
African Americans will continue to 
grow at a iastrr rate than whites well 
into th'^ 21st jentury, even if fertility, 
mortality, and migration rates 
become equal for both groups. 

Fertility 

Black Americans have had higher 
fertility than white Americans for the 
past two centuries, the height of 
the baby boom in the mid-1950s, 
blacks were having an average of 4.4 
children per woman, compared with 
3.6 among whites. Because of their 
higher birth rates and younger age 
structure, a disproportionately high 
sliare of U.S. births are black. In 
1988, the National Center for Health 
Statistics registered 671,976 African- 
American births — 17 percent of all 
births that year.'' The total fertility 
rate (I FR), or total number of 
lifetime births per woman, has 
remained higher for blacks. 'I he 
TFR, which provides a good barom- 
eter of fertility indepenclent of age 
structure, was 32 percent higher for 
blacks than for whites in 1988—2.4 
children per woman compared with 
1.8 per woman for whites. 

There has been remarkable 
stability in the ratio of black to white 
fertility rates since 19()(): the I FR for 
blacks has remained one-quarter to 
one-third higher than the TFR lor 
whites. Fertility levels for blacks and 
whites fell in tandem during the 
1960s and 1970s and have fluctuated 
similarly during the 198()s. The TFRs 
for both groups have risen slightly in 
rec(;nt years." 

Socioeconomic differences between 
blacks and whites explain nuich of the 
difference in their fertility levels. 
Birth rates are similar among black 
and white women with the .same level 
of educational attainment, for 
example. In 1988, the completed 
fertility rate of black women age 'Mi to 
44 with some college education was 
only 4 percent higher than that ol 
their white counterparts. The black 
rate was 1 1 percent higher among 
women with less than a college 



education. And among low-income 
families in 1985, white women were 
more likely to have had a child in the 
previous year than were black 
women."" 

Regardle-ss of the reasons, black 
fertility remains slightly higher than 
white fertility. In addition, two 
glaring disparities in the childbeiiring 
patterns of blacks and whites are 
cause for concern: compared with 
whites, black babies an- nearly four 
times more HV.ely to be born to a 
single mother, and three times more 
likely to be born to a young teenage 
mother. 

In 1988, 64 percent of black babies 
were born out-of-wedlock, compared 
with 18 percent of white babies. Birth 
rates for unmarried women have 
.soared in t^e 1980s, as shown in 
Figin-e 2. In fact, the rates have 
increased faster among white-s than 
blacks. Still, single black women of 
every age are more likely to have a 
child than single white women. The 
disparity is greatest among teenagers. 
In 1988, unmarried white teenagers 
age 15 to 17 bore 17 births per 1,000 
girls, while unmarried black teenag- 



Figure 2 

Babies Born Out-of-Wedlock, by Race, 
1970, 1980, and 1988 




1970 1980 1988 



I Blacks • Whites 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics. Monthly Vital Statistics Report 39. no. 4, supplerr.eni 
(1990), table 18: and Vital Statistics of the United States 1987 (Washington, O.C.; GPO. 19B9), table 
1-31. 
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Figure 3 

Fertility Rates for Black and White Girls Age 15-17, 
1970-1988 




Source: National Center (or Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report aa, no.4. 



Table 5 

Life Expectancy at Birth 
for Blacks and Whites, 1970- 
1988 

Difference 
Blacks Whites in /ears 



Both sexos 



1988 


69.2 


75.6 


6.4 


1985 


69.5 


75.3 


5.8 


1980 


68.1 


74.4 


6.3 


1975 


66.8 


73.4 


6.6 


1970 


64.1 


71.7 


7.6 


Males 








1988 


64.9 


72.3 


7.4 


1985 


65.3 


71,9 


6,6 


1980 


63.8 


70.7 


6.9 


1975 


62,4 


69.5 


7.1 


1970 


60.0 


68.0 


8.0 


Females 








1988 


73.4 


78.9 


5.5 


1985 


73.5 


78.7 


5.2 


1980 


72.5 


78,1 


5.6 


1975 


71.3 


77,3 


6.0 


1970 


68.3 


75.6 


7.3 



Source: Nitional Center for Health Stitiitics. ti/e Tabki, 
vol ] of Vital SloiislKs of tfie United Stoics /9S8 
(Wuliington. D.C: GPO, 1991). ubie 6-S, 



ers bore 74 births pL'r 1,000. 

Birth rates for all teenager.s have 
fallen over the past two decades (sec 
Figure 3). Between 1970 and 1985, 
the fertility rate for teenage black 
girls age 15 tu 17 , whether married or 
.single, declined from 101 to 70 births 
per 1,000 girls; lor white teenagers, 
the rate fell from 29 to 24. In the past 
.several years, however, teenage 
fertility has edged upward. By 1988, 
birth rates had increased to 77 for 
black teenagers and to 26 for white 
teenagers. I hroughout the 1980s, 
however, the gap between black and 
white teenage fertility remained fairly 
con.stant. 

The disproportionately high rate 
uf teen childhearing in the African- 
American community exacerbates 
many .social problems. Health prob- 
lems, high infant mortality, educa- 
tional deficiencies, long-term welfare 
dependency, and poverty are among 
the consequences risked by teens who 
have babies. Teenage mothers are 
more likely to be unmai-ried, and 
theref(ne without the potential 
income and support a hu.sband could 
provide. Many analy.sts also fear that 
a "cycle" of teenage cliildbearing may 
continue into succeeding genera- 
lions," 

Mortality and Health 

Lower Life Expectancy 

An Alricau-Americaii child born in 
1988 can expect to live, on average, 
()9.2 years. This is six years less than 
the average for a white child born the 
same year — 75, {) years (see Table 5). 
The racial gap in average life expect- 
Mu y is lower than it was in 1970, 
when black lile expectancy was eight 
years below that for whites. But the 
life expectancy lor blacks has actually 
(It'clined by O.'A years since 1985, and 
the gap between whites and blacks 
has widened slightly. 

Average life expectancy for whites 
continued to improve in the 1980s, 
but after 1985, it stagnated lor black 
women and ac tually dropped among 
black men. I he 1988 t verall life 
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expectancy tor black males was 64.9 
yeai s, more than eight years short of 
that for black women (7:5.4 years), 
and seven years below that of white 
men (72.3). 

Blacks die at higher rates than 
whites at every age below age 85. 
Most of the excess black moitality is 
attributed to higher black infant 
mortality plus higher rates of death 
from eight major causes: accidents, 
homicides, heart disea.se, stroke, liver 
disease, cancer, diabetes, and AIDS. 
In the late 1980s, homicide and AIDS 
death rates increased sharply for 
blacks, helping to revei se gains in life 
expectancy. Also, while Americans 
have been more successful than blacks 
in changing their diets and lifestyles 
to decrease the risk of heart disea.se. 
Death rates from heart disease have 
declined much faster for whites than 
for African Americans in the past 
decade, widening the gap between 
the races. 

High Rates 

of Infant Mortality 

Black babies die at twice the rate of 
white babies in the United Stales. In 
1988, the infant mortality rate (I MR) 
for blacks was 17.(5 infant deaths per 

1.000 I've births, compared with 8.5 
for whites. This discrepancy in infant 
mortality is one of the most di.sturb- 
ing differences between blacks and 
whites, pei haps because it demon- 
strates the persistent gaps in living 
standards and health care between 
these population groups. 

Infant mortality has improved 
markedly for both black and white 
Americans, but the rate has fallen 
fui tliei' for white baf)ies (see Figure 
4). In 1940, the IMR was 72.9 for 
blacks and 43.2 tor whites. By 1988. 
the IMR for blacks was only (me- 
foui th the 1940 figure; for whites it 
had fallen to one-lifth. Although both 
gi oups enjoyed dramatic improve- 
ments, the ratio of bh« k to white 
infant mortality has iiu reased slightly, 
from 1.7 in 1940 to 2.0 in 1980 and 

2.1 in 1988. 

In several of our largest cities, the 



Figure 4 

Infant Mortality Rates by Race, 1940-1988 



80 r 




1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1988 

Source: National Confer lor Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report 39, no. 7, supplement 
(1990). table 13. 



infant mortality figures paint an 
especially bleak portrait for black 
Americans. More than 20 African- 
American babies di»;d for every 1 ,000 
born in 1987 in Washington, D.C, 
Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore. Philadel- 
phia, Indianapolis, and Los Angeles, 
anrong other cities.'" These rates rival 
those of sonic less developed coun- 
tries: South Korea's IMR was about 
2;') deaths per 1,000 births in 1988; 
Chile's was 19 deaMis per 1. ()()().'" 
One of the reas( ns for the high 
infant mortality among African 
Americans is tlie greater probability 
that black infants will weigh too little 
al birth. Black women are nearly 
three times as likely as wliites to give 
birth to low-weight babies (weighing 
under 2, .')()() grams or 5 5 |)ounds).-" 
Low birth weight babies are at a high 
risk of dying within the fust year or of 
developing serious health p!()l)leiiis. 
l.ow birth weiglu is related to tlie 
health and lifestyle of the mother, 
especially while slu- is pregnant. 
Smoking, poor murition, and a lack 
of prenatal care all contribute to 
having an underweight baby. l eeii- 
age mothers, especially those liaving a 
second or third baby, inimarried 
women, and le.ss educated women are 

13 
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also at a higher risk. Black women 
tare worse than whites on nearly all 
these as well as the other major risk 
factors associated with having a low 
birth weight baby.'^' 

Major Causes of Death 

Blacks are more likely than whites to 
die from 13 of the 15 major causes of 
death (see Table 6). Heart di.sease and 
cancer are the leading causes of death 
tor both blacks and wiiites. African 
Americans are 1,4 times more likely 
than whites to die from heart disease 
and 1.3 times more likely to die from 
cancer. Diabetes also ranks as a major 
cau.se of death tor whites, but blacks 
are twice as likely to die from tliis 
di.sease as are whites. In 1988, 
diabetes ranked as tiie fourth leading 
cause of death for African-American 
women, and the tenth leading cause 
for African-American men. 

The mo.st striking mortality 
difference between blacks and whiles 
is for homicide. I he homicide death 
rate is six times higher for blacks than 
for whites, with black men especially 



Table 6 

Ratio of Black to White Death Rates 
for the 15 Major Causes of Death, 1988 



Black-to-white ratio 



Cause of death 


Both sexes 


Males 


Females 


Heart disease 


1,4 


1.3 


1,6 


Cancer 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


Stroke 


1,9 


1.9 


1.8 


Accidents 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


Chronic lung disease 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


Pneumonia, flu 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


Diabetes 


2.4 


2.1 


2.6 


Suicide 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


Cirrhosis, chronic liver disease 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


Kidney diseases 


2.8 


2,6 


3.1 


Atherosclerosis 


I.I 


1.2 


I.I 


Homicide 


6.4 


7.6 


4,5 


Septicemia 


2.6 


2,7 


2.6 


Conditions of newborns 


2.7 


3.1 


3.2 


AIDS 


3,4 


3,2 


8.9 



vulnerable. The chances of a bla^ k 
man being murdered are 4 times 
higher than for a black woman, 7 
times higher than for a white man, 
and 20 times higher than for a white 
woman. Homicide is the leading 
cau.se of death for young black men. 
In 1988, nearly 5,000 African- 
American men 1 5 to 29 year.s old 
were murdered. For whites, Asians 
and other races, accidents, primarily 
automobile-related, are the major 
cau.se of death among young men. 

Homicide rates tend to fluctuate 
over time, apparently governed by a 
complex .set of .social, economic, and 
demographic factors. Young men of 
all races are at greiite.st risk of homi- 
cide, thus the young age .structure of 
African Amei icans accounts for some 
of the higher homicide rates among 
blacks. But most of the difference 
.stems from more chronic .social and 
economic problems. Alcohol and 
drug abuse — moie prevalent among 
black.s — is involved in a majority of 
liomicide deaths. Between 1 0 and 20 
percent of homicides are related to 
illicit drug traffic alone. Access to 
handguns and other firearms, u.sed in 
82 percent of the homicides of blacks 
age 15 to 34, has increased. Social 
pro.scriptions against murder appear 
to have weakened among certain 
groups of American youths." All 
the.se factors have led to a growing 
tendency to use violence to settle 
disputes, and to rising homicide rates. 

Deaths from AIDS 

After homicide, AID.S accounts for 
the largest racial difference in death 
rates among the 15 major cau.ses of 
death. The death rate from AIDS is 
t>M-ee times higher for blacks than for 
wfiites, 't he prevalence of the hinnan 
inununodeficiency virus (IHV), 
wlii( h (auses AIDS, is expected to 
spread faster among blacks in the 
fiitme (.see Box 2). In 198!) alime, 
Afi ic an Americans accoiuite l fbi 
nearly a third of all new AHA cases 
and deaths. Moreover, non-Hispanic 



Sourci*: National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report 39, no. 7, supplement 
(1990): and unpublished data. 
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Box 2 

AIDS and the Afirican-Americ&n Commuiiity 



The epidemic of acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome (AIDS) has hit 
the African-American community 
hard, with its full impact yet to be 
felt. AIDS is the final stage of a 
chronic disease caused by the hiiman 
immunodeficiency virus (HIV), 
which severely weakens an 
individual's immune system, leaving 
that person vulnerable to a variety of 
infections. By September 1990, 
148,000 U.S. residents had been 
diagnosed with AIDS; of those, 
91,000 had died. The U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control projects that the 
cumulative number of AIDS cases 
will likely range between 390,000 
and 480,000 by the end of 1993. 

As with so many other health 
problems, blacks suffer dispropor- 
tionately from AIDS. While there 
are more AIDS cases among white 
gay or bisexual men than amoii^ any 
other single group, the deadly vn us 
spread rapidly among blacks during 
the late-1980s. Between 1987 and 
1989, the number of new AIDS ci<ses 
among blacks shot up 59 percent, 
while the number increased 38 
percent among white gay or bisexual 
men. Consequendy, the African- 
American share of AIDS victims is 
growing. Only 12 percent of the 
total population, blacks accounted 
for 31 percent of all new AIDS cases 
in 1989, up from 25 percent in 
1985.' 

The AIDS virus can be spread 
through direct blood contamination 
(often through intravenous drug 
use), unprotect d sexual intercourse, 
and viral passage from a mother to 
her unborn fetus. Roughly half of all 
AIDS cases among African Ameri- 
cans — 52 percent in 1989 alone — 
resulted directly or indirectly from 
intravenous drug use.^ High rates of 
intravenous drug use, lower educa- 
tional levels, and reduced access to 
medical care all favor the continued 
transmission of HIV among poor 
blacks. 

With no vaccine or cure likely 



before 2000, educadou about 
AIDS — in dear, explicit terms — 
remains the best means of curbing 
the spread of the deadly HIV-^^ 
Indeed, the impressive slowdown in 
AIDS transmission among gay and 
bisexual men resulted from such 
educational efforts. 

Recent surveys show that Ajneri- 
cans are becoming more knowledge- 
able about HIV infection. Moreover, 
there have been efforts by the 
Afirican-American community to 
respond to the challenge AIDS 
provides. For example, the School 
of Medicine at Morehouse College in 
Atlanu manages a health program 
that includes AIDS education for 
minority communities in 15 eastern 
states. Community organizations, 
government agencies, private 
foundations, and individuals have 
tried similar eflbrts.^ 

Yet some populati'jn groups 
devastated by AIDS are diflicult to 
reach through education alone. 
Intravenous drug users — who often 
live outside mainstream society — are 
a prime example. Many researchers 
feel that checking the spread of 
AIDS among African Americans 
must involve eradication of the social 
and economic conditions leading to 
drug abuse — unemployment, crime, 
homelessness, and school truancy.^ 
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blacks accounted for a majority of that 
' ar's AIDS-related deaths among 
children under age 13 and women.'"''' 

Chronic Health Problems 

African Americans are more likely to 
suffer from chronic health problems 
than whites or other Americans. Such 
maladies are often caused by the 
degenerative diseases that claim most 
American lives, and they exact a high 
economic price for the families of 
individuals disabled by these ailments. 
Lov/-income persons suffer the 
greatest economic costs because thty 
are least likely to have gr;od insurance 
or pension plans. Blacks' low socio- 
economic status, in fact, accounts for 
their higher incidence of long-term 
di.sability.'^^ 

Why Differentials Persist 

Why do African Americans have 
higher mortality rates and more 
chronic health problems than whites? 
Factors relating to lifestyle and health 
care u.se may be among the most 
important reasons. 

Specific lifestyle trails have been 
linked to the prevalence (or absence) 
of particular disea.ses. For the last 
quarter century, for example, the 
U..S. Surgeon (leneral's office has 
linked smoking with lung cancer and 
heart disea.se. Medical experts have 
also linked obesity with circulatory 
disease, diabetes, and hypertension 
(high blood pres.sure); hypertension, 
in turn, with strokes and heart 
(li.sease; and low bii th weight with 
infant mortality. African Americans 
fare worse than whites on all these 
factors. A higher percentage of black 
than white men smoke (43 compared 
with 1^5 percent in 198:^). Blacks are 
also more likely to be obe.se, especially 
at older ages, and to suffer from 
hypertension.''' /Mrican Americans are 
also less likely than whites to visit a 
doctor.-"' 

Socioeconomic differences provide 
yet another explanation. Information 
about the importance of regular 
medical checkups and early diagno.sis 



and treatment of disease are not as 
likely to reach poorly educated 
individuals. Even when such informa- 
tion does reach them, they often have 
limited access to quality medical care. 
One telling example of this problem is 
the lack of health-care coverage — by 
private insurance. Medicare, or 
Medicaid. In 19(}9, If) percent of all 
Amerivians under age 65 had no 
health insurance; the figure was 22 
percent for African Americans imder 
age 65 and 34 percent for black adults 
age 18 to 24." 

African-American 
Families 

No change in the black community 
has been more dramatic or more 
limdamental than the re-ordering of 
families and family relationships. In 
recent years, these changes have 
prompted many ob.serveis to pro- 
claim a crisis in the black family, 
geneially characterized by the 
growing numbers of poor, female- 
headed families. 

While the vast majority of the 10 
million African-American households 
are family households (that is, the 
household members are related by 
birth, marriage, or adoption), only 
about half the families were beaded 
by a married couple in 1990, down 
from 68 percent in 1970 and 56 
percent in 1980. A much higher 
percentage (83 percent) of white 
families are headed by married- 
couples, although this percentage also 
has slipped over the past two de- 
cades.-" 

African-American households ai e 
larger than white hou.seholds, but are 
.slightly smaller than Hispanic 
households, I'he average biack 
household contained 2.9 persons in 
1990, compared with 2.6 persons for 
all whites and S..') persons for llispan- 
i( s. Both African-American and 
Hispanic female-headed households 
have one more person, on average, 
than households headed by white 
females. Black households also are 
more likely than white to include 
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adults in addition lo a married couple 
or household head. In 1990, about a 
third of all black households included 
other adults, compared with only a 
fourth ot" white households.'''-' 

Changing Marriage Patterns 

Marriage and divorce statistics .since 
the 1960s record major shifts in the 
African-American family. In 1960, 65 
percent of black women age 30 to 34 
were in an intact r;arnage. In 1990, 
only 39 percent jrc married and 
living with thei misbands. Over the 
same period, the percentage divorced 
grew from 8 to 12 percent, and the 
percentage who had never married 
grew from 10 to 35 percent. While a 
similar movement away from mar- 
riage occurred amv)ng white women, 
the change was much moi'e dramatic 
among blacks (see Figure 5). 

Some analysts explain the decline 
ill marriage among blacks in eco- 
nomic and demographic terms, while 
others cite more fundamental societal 
changes that have atlectcd all Ameri- 
cans. The rising divorce rates and 
increa.se in the number of persons 
who choose not to marry may 
indicate that the institution of 
marriage itself is weakening. The 
marketplace and public institutions 
provide many of the goods and 
services that previou.sly were the 
domain of the family. Low fertility 
rates have curtailed the number of 
years parents have dependent 
children livinji; at home. The in- 
creased jol) opportunities for women 
make marriage le.ss of an economic 
necessity, and, in the more tolerant 
climate of modern .society, less of a 
social ueces.sity for women. With a 
fom th of all childi en born to imniar- 
ried women, even childhearing is no 
longer ccmfined to marriage. I'lie 
movement away from marriage can 
also be .seen as a consequence of 
modevni/ation and urbanization, 
which has fostered individualism, 
weakening the family.'" 

Many .social scientists focus on the 
relationship between marriage rates 
and the relative number of men and 
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Figure 5 

The Changing Marir'^l Status of Black and White 
Women Age 30-34, 1960-1990 
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Source: Bureau ol the Census, Current Population Repoils P-20, no. 450 (Washington, O.C.: QPO, 
1991), table 1; and publislied data from the 1960, 1970, and 19B0 Censuses, 

W(nnen. Women are more likely to 
marry when the ratio of men to 
women is liigh than when there is a 
relative shortage of men. The rapid 
rise ill the number of births during 
the baby fjooiii created a "marriage 
squeeze" in the 197()s and l9H()s 
because there were more women than 
men in the marrying ages. This 
caused many young Americans to 
cielay or forego marriage and 
childhearing.'" This imbalance of tlie 
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SL'xt;.s wiis moi c cxliriiu.' foi' tlic black 
tluiii ibr the white population. On 
avci aj^c, the ratio of males to leniales 
at birth is lower among blacks than 
whites,* and black male mortality is 
relatively high in the young adult 
ages. Kvcn allowing i'oi- an 
undercount oi black men in the 
census, black women outnumber men 
in the ages when most people marry 
and start families, age 20 to 49. 
Following this reasoning, fewer black 
women are getting married becau.se 
there are not enough eligible men 
available. 

In addition to demographic and 
.social factors, economic changes — 
which eliminated many jobs held by 
black men in central city area.s — and 




racial discrimination in hiring and 
firing have pushed many black men 
lo the margins, or completely out, of 
the labor force. The detei iorating 
econcjmic position of black men has 
been blamed for further discouraging 
the formation of married-couple 
families. Black men, with low wages 
and little Job .security, have difficulty 
fulfilling the traditional role as the 
major breadwinner for a family. The 
rise in female-headed families, 
whether formed through divorce, 
se()arati(m, or out-of-wedlock 
childbearing, has been linked to the 
decline in the ratio of employed black 
men per black woman. 

Several analysts claim that welfare 
programs designed to aid single- 
parent laniilies were a disincentive for 
low-ineonit* blacks to marry, although 
statistical analysis has failed lo find a 
strong association between welfare 
payment levels and family composi- 
tion.'- 

Many analysts argue that the 
modern African-American family has 
always differed from Kuiopean- 
American families and should not be 
expected to conform to the married- 
couple pattern. Modern black family 
stmctui'c can be viewed as a legacy of 
slavery, when marriage among blacks 
was not recognized legally. Slave 
families tended lo be consanguineal 
^organized around blood relatives) 
rallier than conjugal (built aiound a 
married couple). .Some trace this 
family structure back lo the social 
structure in the African countries 
from \vhi( b the ancestors of American 
blacks canu.-." 

There is an ongoing debate as to 
whet liei the retreat fiom marriage 
among black Aiiieric ans resulteil 
directly from the disruptive effects of 
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white .\nu-i'i( iiiis. ikmi Iv !()(') male 
l)al)i('s arc ii liii ('\ -xs KIO Icinalc h.iliics, 
on iiM'ia^c. .\ni(iiij5 .Mricaii Aiiicric ans. \ WS 
males are liorii lor evcrv 100 lemali's. .Male 
iiuirialiiy is higher than leinalcat i-vei y a^c, 
lin tiu'r ile|)letinn the nniiihei ol Ali it aii- 
Aineri(aii men iclative to women, I'or the 'JO 
to I!) .i^e uroup, there ate only 80 hiack men 
Icjr every 100 hLuk women. 
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slavery; whether it is only indirectly 
ass(Kiated with slavery through the 
continuing economic marginali/ation 
of blacks; or whether black culture 
and s(Kiai structure, emanating from 
African roots, lead to different 
marriage and family patterns. 
Recently, S(Kial scientists have fiKused 
on issues related to the s(x:ial and 
economic marginali/ation of black 
men to explain the low marriage rates 
among African Americans. 

Overwhelmingly, blacks still marry 
other blacks, despite opinion polls 
showing that interracial marriage has 
become scKially acceptai;'*' to a 
growing percentage of Am-jricans. 
The percentage of married African 
Americans whose spouse is not black 
has not changed over the past decade. 
In 1987, only 3 percent of married 
blacks had a non-black .spou.se. In 
contrast, about 16 percent of married 
Asians and Hispanics had a non-y\siati 
or non-Hispanic spouse. When 
African Americans do marry a non- 
black, it is usually the wife who is 
white, Asian, or of another race. 

The Children 

African-American childi cii have been 
most affected by the changes in 
marital status and family composition 



that have occurred over the past few 
dt.':ades. The share of black children 
living with two parents declined from 
58 percent in 1970 to 38 percent in 
1990.^ Just over half (55 percent) of 
black children lived in a single-parent 
household in 1990, 51 percent with 
their mother. In contrast, 19 percent 
of white children lived in .single- 
parent households in 1989 — a 
.significant share, but minor compared 
with the statistic for blacks (see Table 

Black children are more likely to 
live with a grandpaixMit than are 
white or Hispanic children. In 1990, 
12 percent of black children lived in 
hou.seholds that included their 
grandparents, coinpaied with only 4 
percent of whites and 6 percent of 
Hispanics.''-' 

More than a foin-th (27 percent) of 
all African-American children live 
with mothers who have never mar- 
ried. The percentage is highest 
among young children: 39 percent 
for children under age six. '" One ol 
the major con.sequciices of living in a 
female-headed family is that such 
families generally have fewer eco- 
nomic resources than married-couple 
families. Nearly two 'birds are poor 
and live in central cities; over one- 
quarter live in public housing (.see 



Tahle 7 

Living Arrangements of Children under 18 by Race 
and Ethnic Group, 1990 

(numbers In thousands) 



Blacks 



Wtiltes 



Hispanics* 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total children 


10.018 


100.0 


51,390 


100.0 


7.174 


100.0 


Living with 














Two parents 


3,781 


37.7 


40.593 


79.0 


4,789 


66.8 


One parent 


5,485 


54.8 


9.870 


19.2 


2.154 


30.0 


Mother only 


S.I32 


51.2 


8,32i 


16.2 


1.943 


27.1 


Father only 


353 


3.5 


1,549 


3.0 


21 1 


2.9 


Other relative" 


654 


6.5 


708 


1.4 


177 


2.5 


Non-relative 


98 


1.0 


220 


0.4 


54 


0.8 



a. Hispanics may be of any race 

b. 463.000 bUck children and 4S2.000 whi(« childrm lived with a grandparent with neither parent present. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. Curreni Populalwn Reports P-20. no. W (Washington. D.C.: GPO. I9?0). table A. 



Table 8). The 3.8 million black 
children living in two-paient families 
appear privileged in comparison. 
Their parents are more educated, 
earn nearly four times as much 
money, and are more than twice as 
likely to own their own home. These 
stark differen'-es highlight the two 
separate worlds inhabited by poor 
and middle-class black children, and 
suggest that the African-American 
population will become more polar- 
ized as these children mature, 

Education: 

Is Progress Slowing? 

The education of black Americans has 
received enormous attention from 
policymakers, primarily because black 
students are more likely to make low 
grades and to drop out of .school than 
are white .students. Many claim that 
African-American children are not 
being prepared adequately for the 
future labor Ibrce. 

A number of educational programs 
have been launched specifically to 
raise the achievement of poor and 
minority students. Concern about the 
relatively low ranking of U.S. students 
in international tests has sparked 
renewed interest in improving 



Table H 

Characteristics of Black Children and their Families, 
1990 



Children living in 





Two-parent 


Female-headed 




households 


households 


Median family income (1989) 


$31,757 


$9,590 


Percent of children whose families; 






Are headed by a high school graduate 


79.2 


66.0 


Own their home 


55.3 


22.3 


Live in central cities 


49.7 


63.6 


Live in public housing 


6.3 


29.8 


Have incomes below poverty 


18.1 


61.1 



Source; Bureau of the Cenius. Current PopuloOon Rfportj P-20. no. ^50 (Wijhington. D.C.: GPO. 
1991). cable 6. 
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educational skills. Indeed, .aising the 
academic performance of U.S. 
students has been deemed a high 
priority by the George Bush Adminis- 
tration and the National (lovernors 
y\s.s()ciation. Policymnkers recognize 
that they cannot aiford to give up on 
these students. 

This below-average academic 
performance is also of concern 
because black children make up 
about 1() percent of the nation's 
public-.school students, and their 
share is increasing. They are a 
majority in many of the nation's 
largest .school districts: roughly 90 
percent in Atlanta, Detroit, aiid 
Washington, D.C^., and nearly 40 
percent in New York (jty. As these 
.students reach working age, the 
African -American share of the futiu e 
labor force will al.so expand. 

Although the average academic 
performance of African-American 
children remains below that of 
whites, the educational levels of blacks 
hiive ri.sen sharply over the past 
(juarter century. In 1959, 26 percent 
of African Americans over age 6.') 
could neither read nor write, com- 
pared with only 5 percent of whites in 
that age group." In the 1990s, 
complete illiteracy is a rarity among 
native-born Americans of any race. 
The older generation of blacks, who 
grew up before schooling was widely 
available for them, is being replaced 
by adults who benefitted from the 
civil rights movement and from the 
expansi(m of the American public 
sciiool .system after World War II. 
The percentage of both black and 
white students completing high 
school increased steadily from the 
mid-19()()s until the mid- 1980;;, then 
leveled off. In 19()4 only 4.5 percent 
of young blacks age 2.5 to 29 had 
completed high school, compared 
with 72 percent of whites. By 1987, 
about 8S percent of young black 
adults, and 8() percent of young 
whites, had finished high school."* 

Yet, African-American students 
reiiuiin more likely than whiies to 
drop out of school, putting them at 
a disadvantage in the job market. In 
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the high school sophomore class of 
1980, 22 percent of the blacks failed 
to graduate with their class, com- 
pared with 15 percent of white 
students, 8 percent of Asians, and 28 
percent of Hispanics.''" 

Many dropouts latei- return to 
school or earn a high school equiva- 
lency degree, but about 10 to 12 
percent ol" Americans remain .v/a/h-v 
dropouts, detined as persons 10 to 24 
years of age who have not graduated 
from high school and are not cur- 
rendy enrolled in school. In 1989, 14 
percent of non-Hispanic blacks 
remained status dropouts compared 
with only 9 percent of non-Hispanic 
whites, Hispanics, whose numbers 
include many recent immigrants, 
are even less likely than blacks to 
complete high school. About a third 
of Hispanics were status dropouts 
in 1989. 

Students are more likely to drop 
out of .school when they get poor 
grades, are older than their clas.s- 
mates, come from a single-parent 
family, have parents who dropped 
out of school, or live in a central 
city rather than a .suburban or non- 
metropolitan area. On average, black 
students fare worse than whites on 
almo.st all the.se, as well as other, risk 
factors a.s.sociated with dropping out 
of .school. When these family and 
background ditlereiices are taken into 
account, however, blacks are no more 
likely than whites to drop out of high 
.school. Dropout rates for blacks and 
whites living in suburban areas were 
nearly r(jual."' 

Strategies to .solve the dropout 
problem among African Ameri( ans 
must address a wide array of .social 
issues, The roots of the school 
problems foi' blacks are complex. 
They are linked to poverty, lacism, 
and often cultural isolation. Blacks 
who do stay in school tend to earn 
lower grades, score below the national 
average on .standardi/ed tests, and 
are much more likely to be suspended 
or expelled because of di.scipline 
problems than are white students. On 
national tests adminislered in 19H(), 
only 49 peicent t)f Af rican-American 



1 3-year-olds had mastei ed basic 
problem solving in mathematics, 
compared with 80 percent of white 
students and 55 percent of Hispanics. 
Hiere is also about a Ibur-year gap in 
reading abilities among blacks and 
whites with die same number of years 
of educatit)n." 

Natit)nal tests have recorded .some 
gains in minonty performance over 
the past two decades, but progress 
has been slow and uneven. Some 
educators complain that their eiforts 
are overshadowed by socioeconomic 
iiictors outside school that discourage 
blacks from performing well. Many 
black children, especially those from 
low-income backgrounds, are behind 
academically before they enter 
kindergarten and they never catch 
up. Programs for preschoolers from 
low-income far wlies, such as Head 
Start, have been successful in boosting 
a( ademic performance, but they 
reach only a small percentage of 
needy students. 

Karly ir>tervention programs tior 
preschoolers are not the full solution. 
Some of the arlvaiitages gained from 
Head Start-type programs begin to 
disappear at the upper grades as 
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social and community factors exert 
their influence. In certain schools, 
the prevailing social climate leads 
some good students to perform below 
their ability consciously, and discour- 
ages pool oi average students from 
trying to improve.^^ 

College Enrollment 

Another trend of the 198()s, particu- 
larly in the latter li;«lf of the decade, 
suggests that black educational 
attainment beyond high school may 
he on the decline: the peicentage of 
blacks enrolling in and graduating 
fioni college began to slip. 'I'his 
decline in college attendance may be 
linked to cuts in student aid for 
minorities and the skyrocketing costs 
of college tuition. 

In the mid-1970s, T^ percent of 
black and 20 percent of liispanic 
1 8-to-24-year olds wei-e enrolled in 
college, an ail-time high for both 
groups. But itince that time, the 
percentage of blacks in college has 
liovered around 20 percent and the 
percentage of Hispanics enrolled has 
been about 16 percent, while the 



Figure 6 

College Enrollment for Blacks, Whites, 
and Hispanics, 1968-1988 




Nolo: Hispanics may be of any race. 

Source National Center fur Education <^tatistK:s, Digest ol Education Statistics 1990 (Washington. 
D C GPO <991). table 170 
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college attendance among whites 
continued to expand {see Figure 6). 
In 1988, 21 percent of blacks and 17 
percent of Hispanics were enrolled in 
college compared with 31 percent of 
whites. Over the decade, the gap in 
college attendance among young 
whites, blackf , and Hispanics has 
grown. 

Black women now ai e more likely 
to attend college than black men. 
Din ing the 1980s, the percentiige of 
black women going on to college 
continued a modest increase while 
the pei centage of black men in 
college declined. Among whites, the 
percentages in college also are 
slightly higher for women, ht)wever, 
the gap between the sexes is much 
smaller. 

White students are twice as likely 
as blacks to graduate from college. 
About 20 perceni of whites ultimately 
earn a degree, compai-ed with 1 1 
percent oi blacks. Between 1977 and 
1987, the number of blacks complet- 
ing a bachelor's degree fell by Ji 
percent while the number of college- 
age blac ks swelled by !il percent. 
The racial diflerences were consider- 
ably greater lor the more advanced 
master'it or doctoral degrees. Such 
developments do not bode well for 
the end aiu e of more African Ameri- 
cans into the higher paying, higher 
status ocrupatioiis. 

One positive indicator of black 
educational progress should be noted: 
the number of blacks earning pi ofes- 
.sional degrees in medicine and law 
shot up 'S^t percent between 1977 and 
1987. I bf total liiimber of profes- 
sional degrees awarded to blacks 
remains fairly small, however. In 
1987, nearly '{,.500 jjiofes-sioiial 
(legrees were awarcled to African 
Americans, 88 ■{ more than in 1977. 
The share of al! ?!ie.se degrees going 
to blacks changed little, from 4 to h 
percent, even though the dominance 
of whites tell from 92 to 89 percent. 
Other minorities— Hispanics, Asians, 
and American Indians — have man- 
aged to gain an even larger share of 
these high status degrees over the 
past decade.'' In part this reflects the 



rapid growth of other minority 
gif)up.s (luring the 198().s, l)ut it also 
signals a genuine slowdown in the 
educational rtdvantement of blacks. 

Participation 

in the Labor Force 

African Aniericans always have hcc.i 
an important component of the U.S. 
labor force. Until recently, they 
entered the labor force at younger 
ages And letired at older ages than 
other Ameritaiis, Working women 
were conunonplate in the African- 
American community long before a 
majority of white women entered the 
labor force. But African Americans 
have more trouble finding jobs than 
other Amei icans, and they are more 
likely to Ix: laid off during an ect)- 
noniic slowdown. 

I he job prospects for African 
Americans appear to have worsened 
u iring the past decade, but analysts 
disagree about the main root of the 
labor market problems. Sociologist 
William J. Wilson blames the decline 
in stable, higher-paying blue collar 
jobs in the industrial cities." Odieis 
focus on continued racial discrimina- 
tion and negative stereotypes held by 
white employers. 1 he vnovenienl of 
more jobs to the suburbs, where 
ll'wer blacks live, may be another 
factor, And, the lower educational 
achievement among blacks contimies 
to thwart tlieii advancement. 

In the H)r)()s, over half of bla< k 
women age 2,') to o t worked, com- 
pai ed with about a thiid of white 
women in those ages. By the late- 
H)7()s, the large mimbers of white 
women enteiing the labor fbice 
pushed their labor foi<e [jarticipation 
1 ates up to the same level as those of 
black women,'' In percent of 

both African American and wiiite 
women age Hi and older were in the 
labor force. 

Among men, however, rates of 
labor force participation have been 
falling over the past few decades as 
men spend more years in school and 
retire at younger ages, ikit the 



decline has been steeper for black 
than white men. The percentage of 
black men in the labor force began to 
drop after 1970, with the decline 
accelerating after 1980.'" In 1990, 70 
percent of black men age 16 and 
older were in the labor force, com- 
pared with 77 percent of white men, '^ 

IJnemploymeiu rates, which rise 
and fall acccnding to the health of the 
economy, have been about twice as 
high for blacks as for whites for 
.several decades, 'I he recessions of the 
197()s and 1980s hit African-Anivrican 
workers especially hard, causing the 
gap between white and black unem- 
ployment to widen. In 1982, 20 
percent of black men were unem- 
ployed, 2.'^ times the unemployment 
rate of 8.8 percent for white men. 
While unemployment rates have 
fallen, the racial gap remains. In 
1990, the unemployment rate was 
1 1 ,8 for black men, compared with 
4,8 percent for white men,"* Blacks 
also remain unemployed for longer 
periods than do whites. Blacks 
account for nearly M) [jercent of the 
long-term unemployed, persons 
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without work for at least 27 consecu- 
tive weeks. 

The unemployment rate under- 
states the labor market woes of" 
Ai'rican Americans, however. Many 
blacks are underemployed: forced to 
work fewer hours than they would 
like. A significant number are 
classified as di.scouraged workers — 
those who have given up trying to 
hnd a job, and who are mis.sed by 
unemployment statistics. In some 
communities, the lure of easy income 
fi om drug trafTicking or other illegal 
activities siphons off a number of 
potential workers, further skewing 
unemployment figures. The otFicial 
rate also excludes persons in pristm — 
blacks account for nearly half the 
inmates in state and federal prisons. 

Racial discrimination appears to 
remain a real barrier to the full 
participation of blacks in the labor 
force. Kven after accounting tor 
diflei cnces in age and education, 
blacks have a harder time finding a 
job. A recent study of young men 
.seeking entry-level jobs in Washing- 
ton, !).('.., and Ohicago found that the 
white men received favorable 
treatment, incliuling job otlers, more 
often than equally (jualified black 
men.''' Many employers harbor 
negative opinions of blacks, particu- 
larly those exhibiting the speech and 
dress patterns of the inner city.'*" 
Other evidence has shown that, 
among men with five or more years 
of college, blacks are more likely to 
be unemployed and to work fewer 
hours than whites.'^' 

Occupations 

At the beginning of the 2()th century 
there were a handful of black profe.s- 
sionals: ministers, teachers, and some 
doctors and lawyers. Almost all 
Airican-American professionals had 
graduated from black universities and 
t olleges and primarily served the 
black community. But most African 
y\mei icans were delegated to menial, 
dead-end jobs, in I'lHH, the larncms 
Kernel Cioiiimissioii report on 
African Americans stated: 



Negro workers are concen- 
trated in the lowest skilled and 
lowest-paying occupations. 
These jobs often involve 
substandard wages, great 
instability and uncertainty of 
tenure, extremely low status in 
the eyes of both the employer 
and employee, litde or no 
chance for meaningful advance- 
ment, and unpleasant or 
exhau.sting duties.^'' 

The struggle to gain entrance to 
higher status and higlier paying jobs 
for blacks was bolstered by civil rights 
legislation passed during the mid- 
1960s. The new laws banned racial 
discrimination in the labor market 
and created the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission lo enforce 
the new laws. 

Large employers, government 
agencies, and federal contractors 
came under heavy pressure to hire 
and promote more minority workers. 
While few blacks have made it into 
the top echelons of American business 
or government, more have entered a 
wider variety of jobs. The taboo 
against putting blacks in jobs in which 
they would supei vise whites has 
weakened, and many African Ameri- 
cans hold managerial and profe.s- 
sional positions. The percentage of 
black men in the professional and 
managerial occupations ro.se from 4 
percent in 1949 to 13 percent in 
1990. A remarkable improvement, 
but far short of parity with other 
Americans. In 1990, white men were 
twice as likely as black men to hold a 
job in administration, management, 
or a profes.sioii. (Conversely, black 
men were more likely to work as 
.semi-skilled laborers and twice as 
likely as white men to hold service 
jobs (see Figure 7). 

The differences between black and 
white women are less striking, 
perhaps because American women 
are less likely to enter high-level jobs, 
(lonsidering that 42 percent of black 
it-male employees worked in domestic 
service in 1949, the change in their 
occupational profile is dramatic. 
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Figure 7 

Blacks and Whites by Occupation, 

Men 
50 r 



1990 

H Blacks 
'M Whites 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employmenl and Earnings 38, no. 1 (1991), table 22. 



In H)'.)(), 19 pt'iTcnt of black women 
were in inanaf^ei ial and pioles-sional 
occnpations, and 39 percent were in 
technical or administrative. While 
these percentaffcs are well V l'Iow 
those or white women in higher 



paying Jobs, the gaps are narrower 
than they are I'or men. 

The greatest shift of Ah ican 
AniericaiLS into more prestigious jobs 
took place before 1!)«(). In the l!)7()s, 
the number of biack men holding 
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executive, administiative, or manage- 
rial jobs rose 8 percent each year, 
while the number of" white men 
entering these jobs rose by 4 percent. 
Among women, the number going 
into these jobs grew 14 percent 
aimually for blacks and 10 percent for 
whites. During the 1980s, the number 
ofwhites and blacks entering high- 
statas jobs grew at about the .same 
rate. Racial difFerences in occupa- 
tional distribution declined little, if at 
all, during the 1980s.'*'' 

Black-Owned Businesses 

Another source of economic status is 
busine.ss ownership, which many 
blacks see as vital to their long-term 
economic advancement. The number 
of black-owned businesses has grown 
dramatically since 1972, but the 
overall impact on the economic status 
of the black community has been 
minimal. 

The number of black-owned 
busines.ses grew from 187,600 in 1972 
to 424,200 in 1987, according to the 
Census Bureau, a 126 percent 
increa.se in just 1,') years. Most of 
these new businesses, however, were 
very small firms. In 1987, For ex- 
ample, only 17 percent oF black- 
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owned firms h«d any paid employees, 
and le.ss than 1 percent had more 
than 100 employees. Average receipts 
For a black-owned firm totaled 
$46,600 per year. Indeed, blacks 
remain heavily under-represented 
among business owners. Blacks own 
about S percent oFthe nation's firms, 
and those firms account For only 
about 1 percent oF business receipts.'"' 

Future African-American 
Workers 

The African-American share of" the 
U..S. labor Force is pr()ject('d to 
increa.se From 10 to 12 percent 
between 1990 and 2000. More 
important, blacks will contribute up 
to 20 percent oFthe new entrants to 
the labor Force. 

The.se new woi kers will conFront a 
different mix of jobs and promotion 
op|)ortuni'iies than did their parents. 
Managerial, professional, and techni- 
cal occupations that require advanced 
training and offer relatively high 
earnings poiential are pr()jccted to 
grow the Fastest between now and 
2()()(). These occupations, however, 
are not expected to produce the 
greatest number oi' new \ohn. The 
largest number oFnew positi(ms will 
be created for low-paying jobs in the 
.service sf,'ctor, such as retail .salesper- 
sons, janitors, restaurant workers, or 
office clerks. '' Many policy observers 
are concerned that ti.e American 
economy will evolvj into a two-tiered 
system oF high- and low-wage jobs, 
and that blacks who lack the educa- 
tional training recjuired For upward 
job mobility will become dispropor- 
tionately clustered in the bottom tier. 

Many analysts fear that this two- 
tiered occupational structure will 
divide blacks along educational and 
socioeconomic lines, creating a class 
of persistently poor blacks. Kducation 
is often touted as the ticket out oi this 
(juagmire. However, the economic 
returns for educational attainment 
are not as lucrative for blacks as they 
are lor whites. Kurtliermore, jobs 
rc(|uiring highly educated workers 
will contribute only a small propor- 
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tion of the total number of new jobs 
til the near future. This does not 
argue against improving educational 
levels among blacks, but it does 
suggest that education may not be a 
sutFicient condition for achieving 
better jobs and higher incomes. 

Income, Wealth, 
and Poverty 

As more African Americans moved 
into better jobs, their incomes rose. 
Black family incomes increased 
during the 1950s and 1960s, but 
beginning with the recession in the 
early 1970s, the income levels for 
blacks have stJignated. In 1989, the 
median annual income for black 
families was $20,200, a 6 percent 
improvement over 1980 after adjust- 
ing for inflation, but slightly below 
the comparable figure for 1969."'' 

White families, in contrast, contin- 
ued to increase their incomes during 
the 1970s and H)80s, albeit at a lower 
rate than during the expansionary 
years just after World War II. The 
ratio of black to white earnings has 
actually fallen. Black family income 
was 61 peirciit that of whites in 1969, 
but onlv 56 percent as high as in 
1989, 

Why have black families lost 
ground over the |)ast two decades? 
Demographic factors explain part of 
the loss. Foremost among tlicin is the 
growth in female-headed families, 
which pulled a larger proportion of 
black families into the lowest income 
groups. In 1989, black iemale-lieaded 
families had only a third the annual 
income of black married-couple 
families, $1 1,600 compared with 

$:^o,7oo. 

Also, the average black tamily has 
fewer members in the labor force 
than white families, 1.51 ccmipared 
with l.(i7 in 1989. This 10 percent 
(liffeience is explained by the lower 
participation of blacks in the labor 
ibi ce, higher uiiemployinent rates, 
and greater pen eiitag(;s of single- 
parent households among black than 
white families. Kven if blacks and 



whites held comparable jobs and 
earned equal pay, the higher number 
of wage-earners per family for whites 
would keep theii' average family 
income above that for blacks. 

Age, Family, and Education 
Differences 

Average income figures also fail to 
.show the vast diversity within the 
African-American population. While 
the percentage of low-income families 
is much greater among blacks, there 
is al.so a solid middle class. The 
plethora of .studies on blacks in 
poverty may give a distorted view of 
the African-American population." 
Only a few writers have focused on 
the middle-cla.ss and atlliient blacks, 
yet these groups have increased 
significantly.'^'' 

In 1989, 26 percent of black 
families had incomes below $10,000, 



Figure 8 

Median Family Income for Blacks and Whites, 
1970 and 1989 
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32 percent earned between $10,000 
and $25,000, and 42 percent received 
$25,000 or more per year. Among 
whites, however, only 8 percent ol 
families had incomes under $10,000, 
while 69 percent were in the $25,000 
or over category (see Figure 8). 

Income levels differ markedly by 
educational level, age. and family 
type. Klack married-couple families, 
for example, increased their earnings 
during the 1970s and 1980s. By 
1989, the median income for blacks 
had grown to 82 percent that of 
whites for families in which both 
husband and wile worked. 

In families headed by younger 
blacks, especially those with a college 
degree, average income is almost as 
high for blacks as it is for whites. 
Among married-couple families 
where the head of household is 25 to 
44 years old and a college graduate, 
the median income of blacks 
($54,400) is 93 percent that of whites 
($58,800).'''' 

Female-headed families rank at 
the bottom of the inccmie distribu- 
tion, but there is considerable 
diversity even within this group. The 
extremely low median income of 
black female-headed households — 



le.ss than $12,000, compared with 
nearly $19,000 for white female- 
headed households — is partially 
attributable to the lower educational 
levels and the lower percentages of 
divorced women uinong blacks. 
White women are more likely to 
obtain a legal divorce, and therefore 
to receive alimony or child support, 
an important source of additional 
income. Among white and black 
women with similar marital and 
et .cational characteristics and who 
head tlieir families, however, the 
income dillerences diminish. Average 
incomes for families headed by single 
women who are college graduates 
are no higher for white than for black 
families. 

While a college education erases 
.some of the income difference 
between whites and blacks, blacks do 
not reap the same financial rewards 
from education as do whites. I'he 
average incomes for blacks invariably 
are lower than for whites, regardless 
of educational level or geographic 
area (see Table 9). Race dilferenccs 
are somewhat smaller in the South 
than in the North, especially in 
nonnictropolitan areas where all 
incomes are lower. 



Table 9 

Median Income and Poverty Rates by Education in Three Geographic Areas: 
Blacks and Whites Age 25>44, 1989 

Metropolitan Metropolitan Nonmetropolltan 

North South South 





Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Median personal income (dollars per year) 














Less than high school 


$5,700 


$9,800 


$6,000 


$8,300 


$4,900 


$8,200 


High school only 


13,000 


17,000 


12,500 


15,100 


10,000 


13,000 


Some college 


18,100 


21,800 


17,000 


19,000 


12,600 


16,900 


College graduate 


26,000 


30,100 


24,000 


29,000 


20,000 


22,500 


Poverty rate (percent) 














Less than high school 


51 


23 


41 


26 


52 


25 


High school only 


24 


6 


IB 


8 


24 


10 


Some college 


13 


3 


13 


4 


23 


6 


College graduate 


4 


2 


3 


1 


6 


4 



Source; Authors anal/sis of the March l990CurrentPopulatlon Survey. 
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Affluent Blacks 

African Americans experienced a 
gl owing economic polarization 
during the 1980s, widening the split 
between rich and p(M)r. Although 
their success has been overshadowed 
by the plight of poor blacks, a 
growing number of blacks have 
become afHuent since 1980. 

Affluence is an imprecise concept. 
With the variation in costs and 
standards of living, no single income 
level measures affluence foi' all 
families across the country. In most 
regions, however, a family with a 
yearly income of $50,000 or more 
would be considered aflluent. Using 
this definition, the number of affluent 
blacks has gnwii substantially since 
the mid-19fi0s. In 1989, nearly one in 
seven black families had an income of 
$50,000 or more (in constant dollars) 
compared with 1 out of every 17 in 
1967. The number of affluent black 
families increased from 206,000 in 
19(57 to just over 1 niillitm in 1989, 
nearly a four-fold increase. Affluence 
is still less prevalent among blacks 
than whites, however. In 1989, nearly 
one in three white families had 
incomes of $50,000 or more, uf) from 
one in six white families in 19()7."" 

The number of affluent blacks 
grew steadily from 19()7 until the late 
1970s, then fell sharply during the 
recession of the early 1980s. Follow- 
ing the recession, the number of 
atiluent black families underwent a 
phenomenal growth. By 1989, there 
were nearly twice as niary ailluent 
black families as there h d been just 
10 years earlier. 

This surge in the number of 
ailluent blacks may be a product of 
the economic expansion that followed 
the 1981-198S reces.sion, bin it may 
also lepreseiit the first fruits ol the 
19(')0s civil rights movement that 
opened up so many new opportimi- 
tics in education and employment for 
blacks. Black children of the civil 
rights era were the first generation to 
benefit fully from the e.Kpansiou in 
education and equal opportunity 
laws. Young blacks who were in 



school in the 1960s reached their 30s 
and 40s in the 1980s, the ages at 
which increased educational attain- 
ment begins to pay off financially. 
The life chances of many oldei- blacks 
were dictated by the more rigidly 
segregated society before the 196()s. 
In pre-civil rights society, particularly 
in the deep South, there were almost 
insurmoimtable obstacles to economic 
advancement for blacks. 

Who are these aflluent blacks? 
Like affluent whites, they tend to be 
well-educated ('52 percent are college 
graduates), homeowners (77 percent 
own their own home), in the prime- 
eai ning ages (66 percent are age 35 
to 55), married (79 percent are 
married), and suburbanites. 

Also like affluent whites, most 
black families reach the $5(),()0() a 
year income level by combining 
earnings from two or more family 
members. Less than 2 percent of 
black adults have personal incomes in 
excess of $50,000 a year.';' 

Accumulated Wealth 

While income is the most connnonly 
u.sed measiu'e of economic status, it 
can also provide a misleading picture 
of the real economic gap between 
whites and blacks. Total wealth, 
which includes the a.s.sets accumu- 
lated ovei a lifetime, is a more 
comprehensive measure ol a family's 
financial .situation. Income reflects 
the short-term How ol inoney into a 
household without revealing how 
much money is leaving. Furthermore, 
wealth may be inherited from 
previous generations. Thus, the rela- 
tive economic status of the current 
generation of whites and blacks 
reflects racial ine(|uities of the past. 

The gap in the assets owned by 
blacks and whites reveals a much 
bigger disparity than most other 
measures of sociocronomic status. 
Blacks account for only 4 peicent ol 
households with assets of $50,000 or 
more. And, while black inconu* is 
roughly 00 pei c i-iil that of whites, the 
median net worth (total assets less 
liabilities) of black hou.seholds in 
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1988 was only about one-tenth that of 
whites, as shown in Table 10. Fur- 
thermore, the median wealth of 
whites is higher than that of blacks at 
every income level. Even among 
those in the highest income quintile, 
blacks have less than half the wealth 
of whites. 

Only 16 percent of black house- 
holds had assets of $50,000 or more 
in 1988, compared with 47 percent of 
white households. Over half of black 
households reported assets of $5,000 
or less, and nearly 30 percent re- 
ported no assets at all. Only 9 percent 
of white households claimed no assets 
whatsoever. 

The wealth gap between blacks 
and whites provides a stark reflection 
of the tenuous economic circum- 
stances facing blacks. Without an 
accumulation of a.ssets to fall hack nn, 
sudden unemployment or a health- 
care crisis that could he weathered by 
a family with more resource s could 
push many black families past the 
breaking point. 

Pari ol the wealth gap can be 
explained by the younger age 
structure of /Vfrican Americans as well 



Table 10 

Black and White Households by 
Net Worth, 1988 





Blacks 


Whites 


Net worth 


(percent 


(percent 


(in dollars) 


of total) 


of total) 


Zero or negative 


29.1 


8.7 


1 to 4,999 


22.8 


13.9 


5.000 to 9.999 


8.1 


5.9 


10.000 to 24,999 


1 1.6 


1 1.5 


25,000 to 49,999 


12.9 


13.1 


50.000 to 99.999 


10.3 


17.7 


100.000 to 249.999 


4.4 


19.3 


250,000 to 499,999 


0.7 


6.7 


500,000 or more 


0.! 


3.2 


Median net worth 


$4,169 


$43,279 


Total households 


10,278 


79.169 


(in thousands) 







Sourrn' Bureau of tht Cuniui. Current Popuhtion Reports 
P-70. ' 21 (Washington. D.C : GPO. 1 990). tables 2 
and S 



as the history of racial oppression 
they have endured. Younger people 
have had less time and fewer oppor- 
tunities to accum,ulate as.sets. As a 
general rule, age and wealth go 
together. However, today's older 
African Americans — who grew up 
during a period of overt discrimina- 
tion — have not had much opportunity 
to accumulate many assets. Even after 
accounting for age, the wealth gap 
between blacks and whites persists. 
Even worse, younger blacks appear to 
be falling further behind. Among 
those age 65 and older, the median 
wealth of whites is nearly four times 
that of blacks. Among those under 
age 35, it is 10 times greater. 

One might also argue that black 
\»'ealth lags behind that of whites 
because a large share of black house- 
holds are female-headed families. 
While this explains part of the wealth 
gap, it is not the whole story. The 
median wealth of white married 
couples in 198S ($()2,40()) was still 3.5 
limes that of black married couples 
($17,600). Aniong female-headed 
households the median wealth of 
whites ($5i2,H)0) was 2.9 times that of 
blacks ($800;. 

lujiiity in a home is the single 
largest asset for most Americans, 
accounting for 43 percent of aggre- 
gate wealth, liul ihe homeownership 
rate lor blacks is about two-thirds that 
of the total population. Even among 
those who own their home, the 
amount of equity in black-owned 
homes is only (iO percent of the 
national avei age. 

Homes owned by Af rican Ameri- 
cans have a lower average value than 
those of whites. In 1987, the median 
value of homes owned by blacks was 
$48,800, compared with $(i9,3()0 for 
whites.''-' The market value , iblack- 
owned homes has remained lower 
primarily because of residential 
segregation. Potential buyers or 
renters tor homes in predominately 
black neighborhoods are primarily 
oil' blacks. They ai e not only f'ewei' 
in number compared with whites, but 
they are also less allluent. With 
whites unwilling to move into 



predominantly l)lack neighborhoods, 
the demand fbi-, and therefore the 
value of, black-owned housing is 
reduced. 

Home Values 

and Residential Segregation 

Because the incomes of blacks are 
lt)wer than those of whites, one might 
suspect that residential segregation is 
simply a product of people with 
different incomes living in different 
parts of town. However, income 
differentials belween blacks and 
whites account Ibr only a small pari 
of residential segi egation. Poor blacks 
seldom live in the same neighboi - 
hoods as poor whites, Kven well-to-do 
blacks and whiles often live in 
different neighborhoods.''' 

I)i.sv.rimination in housing explains 
(mly part of the persistent residential 
segregation in the United States."' 
Personal preferences also | ' iv a role. 
A large share of both blacks ai ' 
whites say they desire to live in an 
integrated neighborhood, but their 
perceptions differ on what actually 
constitutes integration. In one recent 
report, black respondents in .several 
large cities expressed a preference for 
neighborhoods that were e(jually 
divided among black and white 
residents. Whites pirferred to live in 
an "integrated" neighborhood in 
which 8() percent of residents wei e 
white and cmly 20 percent black."'" A 
neighborhood that is 40 percent 
black and (iO percent white wcmld not 
be consideretl fully integrated to the 
black residents, while white lesidents 
might think the .same neighborhood 
is past the "tipping poiiu" and is on 
the way to becoming all black. These 
fundamental diilerences in the 
pel ception of ituegration have not 
l)een widely recognized or fully 
appreciated. 

Blacks in Poverty 

In H)")!), over hall (")") peneiU) ol 
blacks were oflicially poor. By 1 OOO 
the povei ty l ate among l)iacks had 
fallen to 32.2 percent, but it has been 
virtually stagnant ever since. Dining 



the last 20 years the poverty rate for 
blacks has varied between a low of 
30.3 percent in 1974 and a high of 
35.7 percent in 1984. 'ITie most 
recent data available indicate that the 
poverty rate among blacks in 1989 
was 30.7 percent.* 

The rate of poverty among blacks 
has been roughly thretf times the rate 
for whites over the past two decades. 
But yearly poverty lates do not 
reflect many of the diflerences in the 
poverty experiences of whites and 
blacks. 

Kducati(m does little to diminish 
the wide poverty gap belween blacks 
and whites, as shown previously in 
Table 9. (iraduating from high 
.school halves the chance that blacks 
will he in poverty, but it cuts the 
poverty rate for whites by at least 
two-thirds in northern and southern 
nietiopolitan areas. Also, for all 
education levels, poverty rates for 
blacks are about as high in northern 
inetropt)litan ai cas as they are in the 
rural areas and small towns of the 
South. 

One important aspect ol black 
poverty is the concentration ol blacks 
in high poverty areas, especially in 
big cities. Among those who lived in 
the central cities of metropolitan 
areas in 1989,71 percent of poor 
blacks lived in high poverty areas, 
compared with only 40 percent of 
poor whites. 

Poverty Gap 

Poor blacks are poorer than poor 
whites. Poverty status iiuli( ates 
w. let her a family is above or below 
the ollicial povei ty income threshold, 
but it floes not reveal how lai below 
the threshold a lamily is. In WW.), the 
average poor black family had an 
income 55,100 below the poverty 



*'I lie i i\ r.ilt' is till- |UT( ctila^;!' ol 
taiiiilics ni individiuils whose- iiniiiial iiu r)iiic 
tiills I) ,o\v a lliri-sliold s|k( ilk-d liy (lie Oiliic 
of NtaiKiKcnu-iit and Biid^'cl. l lu' lincsliolds 
vaiA l)y laiiiilv <>i/f and loinpositioii and aic 
M|)dati-d lor inllatioii antmalK. In I'.IH'). (lu- 
avt-raKt' |)ovfrt\ ilncshold lor a laniilvoi 
lour was SrJ.C)?.'). 
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line, while the average poor white 
family had an income only $4,000 
below the poverty line. 

Poor black families are slipping 
deeper into poverty. Between 1979 
and 1989, the income deficit (the gap 
between the poverty threshold and 
the average income of poor families) 
grew 23 percent for black families. 
The deficit also grew for poor whites, 
but not by as much. These trends 
reflect the economic polari7.ation 
during the 1980s: families in poverty 
got poorer while families at tlie top 
end of the income scale got richer. 

Blacks are also moi e likely to be 
poor for long periods. The popula- 
tion of poor Aniericans is rather fluid, 
as many families and individuals 
move in or out of poverty due to a 
short-term job loss or change in 
family status, but a small core remain 
poor for sustained periods.'"*' Blacks 
are over-represented in the latter 
group, accounting for 62 percent of 
the persistently poor between 1969 
and 1978. More recently, 28 percent 
of whites who were poor in 1985 
moved out of poverty within a year, 
while only 17 percent of poor blacks 
escaped poverty during that year.'" 

Moieover, the government's 
ottit ial poverty index may not 




capture all of the poor. When the 
American public was asked what 
income level should be used to 
determine povei ty, they reported a 
sigr'ficantly higher income threshold. 
If this "real life" poverty threshold 
were used, 39 percent of blacks 
would be considered poor rather 
than the 31 percent recorded using 
the official povei ty line."'* 

Use of Welfare 

The high concentration of blacks in 
female-headed households, their 
long-term poverty status, and their 
hu k of assets help explain African 
Amtrifans' relatively high rate of 
participation in mcan.s-tested welfare 
programs. Eligibility for means-tested 
progiams is limited to individuals or 
families with inccmies below a 
minimum level (that is, ofinsuflicient' 
means). Among the poor, blacks are 
twice as likely as whites to participate 
in most of the major means-tested 
welfare programs, such as food 
stamps. Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Cliildren (AFIXI), free or 
reduced-price school hinch, or 
Medicaid.'"' It should be noted, 
however, that fewer than half of poor 
black households participate in most 
welfare progi ams. 

The higher rate orparticii)atioii in 
welfare among poor blacks may also 
be related to their demographic 
com|)()sition. An overwhelming 
number of families participating in 
the AF1)(; programs (many of whom 
also receive food stamps. Medicaid 
and public housing) are headed by 
single women. Since poor blacks ar<' 
more likely than poor whites to l)e in 
singlc-pai eiil families, a larger share 
may be eligible for welfare. Further- 
more, 61 percent of poor blacks and 
only 34 jjeiceiit of poor w hiles live in 
central ( ities. Because of high 
po])ulatiou densities, social services 
are usually more easily pro\i(le(l in 
large cities than in isolated rural 
areas. Also, the j oiuentration ol 
welfare recipients in (ci lain neinlib(>r 
hoods within cities may lower or 
remove any stigma attached to 
participating in welfare programs. 
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Economic Diversity 

Are the persistent poverty and 
welfare dependency among a small 
segment of African Americans 
evidence of a gl owing undei class? 
Although academics and journalists 
have popularized the tei in 
"underclass," the exact definition is 
hotly debated. The term itself has 
fallen into disfavor. Some sociologists 
have suggested substituting "ghetto 
poor" for underclass, claiming that 
the original term has taken on a 
pejorative meaning that equates the 
underclass with the undeserving 
poor. 

Accordingly, there is little consen- 
sus as to the si/e or racial composition 
of the American underclass, or as to 
whether it is growing. Most analy.sts 
would agree that only a minority of 
poor individuals arc part of the 
underclass. The concept enc()mpa.sses 
more than just poverty. It extend.s 
into the social climate it.sual^y as.soci- 
atcd with poor inner-city 
ncighboi'hoods where crime, drug 
abuse, and teenage pregnancy arc 
familiar phenomena. Becau.se low- 
income black.s are ovei irpieseuted in 
the poverty and iniier-city popula- 
tions, they are at the center ol the 
underclass debate. 

The steady rise in the number of 
mid(lle-c:la.ss and atlluent blacks 
during the past few decades stands in 
.stark contrast to the gl owing concern 
about large ninnbers of blacks stuck 
in a permanent underclass. 

What do these diver.se trends mean 
for the black community? As more 
blacks gain the trappings ol niidclle 
class status, will they be in a better 
position to help impoverished i)lacks? 
African Americans have a history of 
helping one another,"" and the 
newfound atlluence is a potential pool 
of wealth to improve the lot of the 
poor. As niiddle-cla.ss blacks gain 
(onlidence in their po.sition, they are 
likely to take on a greater leadership 
role. As they accumulate wealth that 
(an provide a cushion against harder 
times, middle-class blacks niay be 
willing to devote more resources to 



helping others. 

On the other hand, the growing 
affluence of one segment of the black 
population may prove to be divisive. 
Middle-class blacks living in the 
suburbs will find it hai der to identify 
with blacks stuck in declining central 
cities. Only time will tell whether the 
shared history and strong family and 
community bonds will unite middle- 
class and impoverished blacks or 
whether disparate economic positions 
of these two groups will lead to a 
more fragmented Alrican-Amei ican 
population. 

Political Participation 

Politics is one arena in which the 
increasingly segmented groups of 
African Americans may still share 
common interests. In 1991, there are 
no black U.S. Senators and on I)' one 
black state governor, but more blacks 
arc l unning foi- office and more are 
getting elected. Although African 
Americans are becoming .nore diverse 
politically as well as economically, 
they still constitute a .solid voting bloc. 
They are overwhelmingly allied with 
the Democratic party, and they tend 
to support African American candi- 
dates. 

The passage of the Voting Rights 
Ac t ol 1965 was one of the major 
victories of the civil rights movement. 
Prior to this, blacks, especially those 
in southern states, had been tli.scour- 
aged or overtly barred fiom voting. 
Requirements tior voters' registration, 
such as literacy tests and poll taxes, 
were primarily in.stituted to keep 
blacks out of the voting booth. As late 
as 19(52, only percent of voting-age 
blacks in Mississippi and percent of 
those in Alabama were registered to 
vote. Northern blacks were much 
more likely to vote, although their 
participation still lagged behinrl that 
of w hites, 

After discriminatory elec tion laws 
were struck down, voting registration 
(!i ivcs tliiougliout the .South brought 
thousands of blacks to the polls iiir 
the first time. Between Wri2 and 
1968, the wide gap between the 
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percentage of southern blacks and 
whites voting in presidential elections 
disappeared. In tact, young blacks 
voted in greater percentages than 
young whites in the South, perhaps 
buoyed by promise of attaining real 
political power. 

More recently voter turnout 
among blacks has waned, as it has tor 
mo.st Americans. Between 1972 and 
1988, the percentage of blacks voting 
for president fluctuated between 49 
and percent, while the percentage 
of whites voting ranged from 59 to 65 
percent. In off-year congressional 
elections, black turnout increased 
from M percent in 1974 to 48 
percent in 1986, while the percentage 
of" whites voting hovered around 47 
percent. .Still, smaller percentages of 
lilacks than whites turn out tor nearly 
all elections. 

Why do blacks f;:il to ex-ercise their 
right to vote? Part of the answer may 
lie in the demographic characteristics 
of the black population. Blacks share 
many of the characteristics of other 
Americans who fail to vote in large 
percentages: they are younger, less 
educated, less likely to own a home, 
and have below-average incomes. 
These facts alone could accoiuit for 
their low voter turnout. Also, many 
Aliican Americans may see little 
relation between who is elected and 
the late of their conuuiniity interests. 
As the number of blacks entering 
public life ituiea.ses, thi-y may become 
more involved in the elect«)ral 
process. 

Black Elected Oflicials 

The number of African Americ ans 
elected to public office has skyrock- 
eted over the past two decades. 
Between 1970 and 1979, this number 
swelled by 2'.i4 percent, helped along 
by the Voting Rights Act. During the 
198()s. the rate of iiu iease slowed. 
Stilt, the number of blacks holding 
elective office rose from 4,912 to 
7, L'2(5 between 1980 and 1989. an 
iiK lease of 47 pen enl. Some analysts 
argue that the large increases of the 
1970s were a function of the small 



I/iwmice Douglas Wilder, xuho became 
governor of Virginia in 1990, nw the first 
African American elected governor of a U.S. 
state. 

number of blacks in politics at the 
beginning of the decade and may 
never be ecpialed. Many black- 
majority political districts are already 
represented by an African American. 
Thus the main means through which 
blacks entered elective politics is no 
longer available. 

While the number of black elected 
oflicials has grown impressively, 
African Americans still represent a 
tiny fraction oi the membership in 
city, state, and liederal legislative 
bodies. In 1977 their weie 4, SI 1 
blacks holding elective office, 0.9 
pertent of all elec ted oIFk ials in the 
(oinUry in that year. By 1987 there 
were ().(i81 black elected olFu ials, 
repie>:e!iting percent of all elected 
otficiab. 

Tlieie are also telling differences 
in the l.'vds ol elec tive office African 
Americ ans are holding. Between 1980 
and 1989 the number of black elected 
(itfu ials at the ( ouiity and iinmicipal 
levels in( leased by 7() and 5!^ percent, 
respectively. By contrast the luimber 
of blacks holding statewide and 
federal positions ini leased by HI and 
41 percent respecti\ely."' 

Blacks have better luck winning 



local races because U.S. elections are 
characterized by racially polarized 
voting: blacks tend to vote tor black 
candidates; whites tend to vote for 
white candidates. While blacks 
account for only a snmaSI share of the 
national electorate, and for less than 
a third of the voters in any state, 
many city and congressional district 
populations have a majority of blacks 
and other minorities. Accordingly, 
there has not been a black U.S. 
Senator since Kdward Brooke (R- 
Massachusetts) left office in 1979, but 
there are 24 blacks in the U.S. House 
of Representatives in 1991. Of these, 
1 5 were elected from districts with a 
black majority. Another seven wei'c 
elected from districts in which blacks 
and Hispanics formed a majority. 
The racial composition of a jurisdic- 
tion is believed to be the strongest 
single indicator of black electoral 
success," 

As we enter the I99()s, there are 
indications that black candidates are 
gaining wider support among whites, 
u necessary condition tor blacks to be 
better represented among elected 
otticials. .Several well-publitized 
contests of the late 1980s and the 
early 199()s demonstrated the 
willingness of whites to support black 
candidates. The election of Douglas 
Wilder in the 19S9 Virginia gubenia- 
toi'ial l ace, of David Dinkins in the 
1989 New York (^ity mayoral contest, 
and of Clary Franks, a Republican, to 
the U.S. Congress troin Waterbury, 
('onnecticut, in 1990, are some 
recent examples of widespread cross- 
over voting by whites. In these cases, 
blacks were elected from jurisdictions 
in which blacks were a minority. 
About 18 percent of Virginia's voting- 
age population is black; only 4 
percent of Waterbury, Connecticut is 
black. 

The Future 

of African Americans 

The history of the black population 
in the United States is fairly well 
documented, but what does ilie 



future hold for these Americans? 
Many of the forces that will shape the 
advancement of black Americans 
have been described above, but it is 
not clear what the sum of these forces 
portends. 

Many of the trends outlined here 
suggest that the black population will 
be more divei'se as America moves 
into the 21st century. The economic 
gap between rich and pixir blacks is 
growing. Many black scholars argue 
that race will lose significance while 
class divisions gain importance. 
Already, many young blacks who 
spent most of their lives in post- 1960s 
America see issues differently than 
their parents, who grew up enduring 
overt racial oppression. 

The middle-class blacks of the 
future may teel little in common with 
poor blacks because their experiences 
will have been dramatically ditterent 
in so many ways. By the year 2000, 
every black under age 40 (nearly ()() 
percent of the black population) will 
have grown up in the more hospi- 
table post- 1960 racial climate. 

Ycf racism — one of the major 
forces that led blacks to rely so 
heavily on one another — is still vei y 
much evident. While the attitud.- s oi 
whites toward blacks have softened a 
great deal over the past few decades, 
many still harbor discriminatory 
attitudes. Indeed, etibrts to promote 
fuller participation of blacks in 
colleges and the work force have 
generated claims of rever.se discrimi- 
nation by some whites. Furthermore, 
llie actions of many whites in the 
voting booth, in hiring, and in 
decisions (»f where to live are at odds 
with the benign attitudes expressed in 
opinion polls. Toconibund matters, 
the rapid growth of Hispanics and 
Asians may imperil black econcmiic 
advancement, heighten group 
tensions, and leafl to stronger black 
cohe.siveness. While the future of 
America's black population is uncer- 
tain, it is clear that African y\mericans 
will continue to be a highly visible 
teature of the American social and 
political landscape. 
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Discussion Questions 



1. why was the propHiticm of blacks in the U.S. population higher in the 1880s 
than it has been for most of the 20th century? 

2. Discuss tiic components of tlic Immigration Act of 1965 that enabled the 
number of black immigrants to increase. 

3. (Compare the demographic charactei istics of the African-American population 
with those of whites, Hispanics, and Asians. 

4. What were the specific "push and pull" factors that led blacks to move from the 
South to the NorUi between 1940 and 1970? What factors spurred the southern 
resurgence after 1970? 

5. Discuss the determinants of family ibrmation in the black cunununity. ilow 
might current trends in mortality and joblessness among black men alfect 
African-American family patterns? 

ti. Speculate on the pro.spects of today's black youth in future labor markets. How 
will their experiences compare with those of their parents and grandparents? 

7. What factors contribute to the wealth gap between whites and blacks? 

H. Di.scii.ss the implications ibr the future of blacks in the United States given 
current trends in health, education, and eccmomic status. 

9. Did the 1990 (]en.sus give an accin'ate count of African Americans? Should the 
count be adjusted? Why or why not? 

Prepared Ity Kimherly A. Crews 
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